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Forward 



Shibata Project 2005~2006 was a research and writing project done by my 
Unit A Reading and Writing class (second year) at Keiwa College. Our goal is to 
study the local community and then write English essays about our experiences. 
For this year's Shibata Project, we focused on Kajikawa. 

Although Kajikawa cherry blossoms are nationally famous, I didn't know 
about their history until last year. Yukihiro Yoshihara, of Yoshihara Shashin-kan, 
showed me a slide show of photographs from his family archives, including a video 
his father took of the Kajikawa cherry trees in full bloom. I was deeply moved by 
their beauty. 

When I learned the story of how the Kajikawa row of cherry trees was built 
duing the Taisho Era, only to be destroyed in in 1967, I thought, "This is a story 
young people should know." We read the book Sakura no Sato Kajikawa in class 
and contacted Mr. Mashiko and Mr. Kimura, two local cherry tree volunteers. 

We also studied a little of the food culture of Kajikawa, including kirimochi, 
smoked salmon, and Gonbee Farm herbs. During class, we ate delicious salmon, 
herb sausage, and mochi. 

Unfortunately, our class wasn't able to see the cherry blossoms in full 
bloom. But we are looking forward to enjoying a hanami party with Kajikawa 
people in the near future. 

In this year's project, as well as knowing Kajikawa, we could begin to feel 
Kajikawa as well. We hope you enjoy these essays and use them for your own 
English study. More than that, we hope that everyone supports the local efforts of 
the people we interviewed for this year's Shibata Project. 

We want to thank all the community people who gave us their time to be 
interviewed. We would also like to thank the City of Shibata for all their support 
and advice. 



Mark Frank 

Instructor, Keiwa College 
January, 2006 
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Kajikawa Cherry Blossoms: an Interview with Satoshi Kimura 



Have you ever heard about the beautiful row of cherry trees that used to 
bloom along the Kajikawa River? Did you know that each spring there were so 
many visitors to see the cherry blossoms that an extra train station was built on the 
banks of the Kajikawa? 



We interviewed Mr. Satoshi Kimura about the history of Kajikawa cherry 
trees. He is 70 years old and the executive director of the Kajikawa o ai sum kai 
("We Love Kajikawa" Organization). He and his wife Yoko warmly welcomed us 
and told us the following: 



In 1914 (Taisho 3), about 6000 cherry 
trees were planted along the Kajikawa in 
commemoration of the coronation of the Taisho 
emperor and the completion of the Kajikawa 
channel. It took 3 years to complete. Local 
young people planted and took care of the trees. 
Today, we can see cherry trees all over Japan, 
but in the past such places were rare. People 
called the Kajikawa cherry trees, "the best in Japan. 




Mrs. Yoko Kimura 



However, in 1966 and 1967 (Showa 41 and 42), there were two terrible 
floods. This disaster is known as the Uestsu Flood, and the damage was extensive. 
Mr. Kimura remembers the flood. He told us that an unbelievable rain fell like a 
waterfall for two or three days, and the levee was broken. At that time, someone 
said, "I wonder if it might have been caused by the roots of the cherry trees." It 
was believed that the roots had weakened the soil, allowing water to flow through. 
As a result, all the cherry trees were cut down. Mr. Kimura felt very sad but there 
was nothing he could do — he couldn't save the trees. 
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Afterwards, a new levee was built and the Kajikawa became a safe river. 
But the view was bare and lonely. Many people in Shibata, Shiunji, Seiro, and 
Kajikawa wanted the row of cherry trees to be restored. 



Mr. Kimura attended his high school class reunion in 1998 (Heisei 10). His 
classmate Takashi Taka was there, too. Mr. Taka is a famous songwriter. They 
drank together and talked about their memories of the Kajikawa cherry trees. They 
also talked about restoring the row of cherry trees at that time. Then, Mr. Taka said, 
"I'll call on my singer, songwriter, and composer friends. Let's plant cherry trees 
in Kajikawa again." Many people, including Mr. Kimura, approved. This was the 
beginning of the cherry tree row restoration. Mr. Kimura appealed to people who 
love cherry trees, and together they created Kajikawa o ai suru kai in order to 
support this project. 



They planted cherry trees along the banks of the Kajikawa, but many of 
these trees aren't growing well. The tops 
of the trees have started to wither. Much 
of the new soil is clay, so it is not good 
for the growth of cherry trees. Mr. 
Kimura said, "This is the biggest problem 
with the Kajikawa banks. In the future, 
we have to think about its influence 

more." Every April, they 
organize a "Clean Walk " to pick The Kimuras showing the supporter's names 

up garbage along the river banks with elementary school students from the four 
surrounding communities. 
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They showed us many pictures. 



Finally, we asked Mr. Kimura why he volunteers. He answered simply that 
it is a pleasure to meet various people, to talk and drink together with them. When 
we heard this, we recalled that Mr. Yukichi Amano, a well-known columnist, said, 
"Volunteering is the ultimate 
hobby." We think he would like 
to say, "There is true pleasure in 
giving useful things to others 
without expecting to be paid." 

Thanks to Mr. and Mrs. 
Kimura, we learned many things 
in our interview. We left their 
home and returned to college, 
appreciating their kindness in 
the dim evening. 
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Kajikawa Cherry Blossoms: an Interview with Yajihei Mashiko 

On November 25th, 2005, we went to Mr. Yajihei Mashiko's house in 
Kajikawa in Shibata City. We talked to him about Kajikawa's cherry trees. Mr. 
Mashiko, 71, was very kind to us. He belongs to Sakura-no-sato-zukuri-no-kai, a 
group which promotes the restoration and care of cherry trees in Kajikawa. 

Kajikawa's cherry trees are called tsutsumi zakura by local people. Why 
are they called this? Because they are planted on the river bank. In Japanese, 
"river bank" is tsutsumi, and the word for "cherry tree" is sakura. The variety 
of cherry tree used in Kajikawa is someiyoshino. It is not known why someiyoshino 
was chosen, but it is perhaps the most famous variety of cherry tree in Japan. The 
Kajikawa cherry trees were planted when the Taisho emperor succeeded to the 
throne in 1912. 

However, the bank was heavily damaged by the Uetsu Flood in 1966 and 
1967. Some people said that the cause of the flood was the row of cherry trees, 
because the soil in the banks was weakened by the tree roots. This may have 
allowed water to flow easily through the bank. Because of this, people cut down all 
the cherry trees. Thereafter, the bank was widened and made safe from flooding, 
but the people of Kajikawa lost all their cherry trees. 

In those days, people hoped to restore the chouteijuri. Choutei means 
"long bank," and juri means "about 40 km." One side of the Kajikawa river bank is 
20 km long, and of course the other side of the bank is 20 km long as well. 20 and 
20 make 40 km. So, the bank of the Kajikawa is called chouteijuri. People called 
the Kajikawa chouteijuri Japan's longest row of cherry trees, and in fact the largest 
row of cherry trees in the East. It is an amazing thing. 
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Thanks to the enthusiasm of Kajikawa and Niigata people, the national and 
prefectural governments decided to assist with the project. Starting in 1990 (Heisei 
2), Shibata, Shiunji, Kajikawa, and Seiro joined together to begin the cherry tree 
restoration project. Since then, cherry tree planting has continued in various parts 
of these four communities; currently, they have planted around 6000 trees. 

The people of Kajikawa started the Sakura-no-sato-zukuri-no-kai for the 
restoration of cherry trees. About 175 people belong to it now. Group activities 
include controlling insects, cutting weeds, pruning the trees, and making space to 
plant new trees. They are also concerned about illness and the growth of the trees. 
Mr. Mashiko told us, "Like humans, cherry trees have a variety of shapes and 
characteristics. Some are tall and gangly, some are 
thin, some are plump, and others are short. We 
have to help each tree individually. When the river 
bank was rebuilt, the workers mixed fertile earth 
(containing nutrients) with barren earth (containing 
few nutrients). Depending on the place, some trees 
grow well while others do not. Afterwards, by replacing the mixed soil with new, 
good soil, we could extend the cherry trees' life spans. This method was first used 
in Hirosaki Park, in front of Hirosaki Castle in Aomori. It was very successful 
there." 

Mr. Mashiko also climbs up Mt. Omine in Kajikawa and cuts the wisteria 
vines. This is to keep the vines from crawling up the cherry trees. If the vines are 
left untended, they will collect snow in the winter and the cherry tree's branches 
will snap with the weight. 

His group also started the "cherry tree foster parent system," where people 
can "adopt" cherry trees. Anyone loves cherry trees can become a foster parent. 
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Becoming a foster parent costs 20,000 yen for individuals and 50,000 yen for 
groups. This money is used for the management and maintenance of the cherry 
trees. Through advertising, the people of Kajikawa have gathered participants from 
all over the country. Even people who live outside Niigata prefecture can still 
participate in the program, because the local organization takes care of the cherry 
trees. Presently, about 380 trees have been planted in the foster parent program. 



In the spring, Mr. Mashiko's group informs foster parents when the cherry 
blossoms are at their best. Then, foster parents call or write to thank them for 
taking good care of the trees. That's a very happy thing for them. They attach a 
foster parent nameplate to each cherry tree with wire. After one or two years have 
passed and the cherry trees have gotten a little bigger, if the wire is too tight it will 
cut into the tree. Then, they have to loosen the wire. Through this activity, they 
can feel the cherry tree's growth: it is another of their pleasures. 




On the other hand, they feel unhappy 
when thoughtless people step on the cherry 
trees' roots. Cherry tree roots are very 
delicate, so when they get stepped on, it can 
hinder the tree's growth. Other people 
throw rubbish on the bank. "When we find 
piles of trash under the trees, we are sad," 



Mr. Mashiko said. "I want more people to treasure Kajikawa's cherry trees!" 



We asked Mr. Mashiko what he wants from the next generation. He replied 
that he wants young people to value cherry trees as he and his group does. And 
when young people reach retirement age, he wants them to grow cherry trees 
together. The most important thing is to pass Kajikawa cherry trees down from 
generation to generation. Mr. Mashiko said, "Cherry blossoms are our 
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treasure. We want to protect them for our children and grandchildren. I 
probably won't be able to see these cherry trees blooming beautifully. But 
because our grandparents showed us Kajikawa's beautiful cherry trees, we want 
to show our children and grandchildren, too. These cherry trees are one of 
Kajikawa's treasures, not just for our group but for all of Kajikawa." 

Through this interview, we could understand the people of Kajikawa's 
devotion to cherry trees and cherry blossoms. We know what kind of activities 
they are doing. As we listened to Mr. Mashiko, our view of cherry blossoms 
changed. Maybe we can only do minor things, but we will look for what we can do 
for cherry trees, and do it. 

We would like to thank Mr. Mashiko for giving his time for this interview, 
and we are wishing that the cherry trees of Kajikawa will bloom beautifully. 
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Kajikawa Kirimochi 

What is your image of Japanese New Year's Day? There is soba, o-sechi 
(special New Year's dishes), New Year's presents and many other things. But 
above all, mochi (rice cake) is a must on New Year's Day. Mochi is made from 
glutinous rice which is steamed, pounded into a paste, and shaped into cakes. 
Mochi can be eaten as is while still soft, or with nori or soy sauce mixed with sugar. 
Because mochi gives us a lot of power, it is used as a votive for a bumper harvest 
and people have eaten mochi at the end of the year since before the Heian Era. 
Therefore, eating mochi is traditional for Japanese people. 

We interviewed Mr. Onuma, the owner of 

Kajikawa Furusato no Kai Kakoubu about mochi. 

He told us that his business started in 1990. He 

said, "I'm a full-time farmer, but I can't farm in 

winter because we have a lot of snow. I thought 

about how to make good use of time during the 

winter, so I started this mochi shop." Before he 

started the shop, he remodeled his house to make 

mochi. $ ^ 

Mr. Onuma 

Mr. Onuma is particular about choosing rice. He uses locally made 
Kaganemochi glutinous rice. Kaganemochfs good points are its taste and quality. 
Unpolished Kaganemochi rice costs 1095 yen for 2 kilograms; if polished, the price 
increases to 1095 for 1.8 kilograms. This price is higher than other rice. For 
example, while 10 kilograms of Koshiibuki rice costs 4000 yen and 10 kilograms of 
Hitomebore costs 4000 yen, 10 kilograms of Kaganemochi costs 5330 yen. The 
rice weight decreases a little because when polishing the rice, unnecessary parts are 
removed. These parts are called the seed coat and the rice germ. Mr. Onuma has 
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tried using many varieties of glutinous rice to make mochi, but in the end, he found 
that Kaganemochi rice is the best. 



So how is Mr. Onuma's mochi made? 




First, the rice is polished. Second, the rice is washed 
and steeped overnight. Third, the rice is 
steamed the next day. Fourth, the rice is 
pounded into a thick paste. Fifth, the 
pounded rice is rolled out and left to cool 
and dry naturally overnight. Finally, the 
next day, the mochi is cut into squares and 



packaged. 




5oll Oixt 

Mr. Onuma's store sells mochi containing walnuts, 
mugwort, edamame and sesame. He told us that these kinds of 
mochi have been made by Kajikawa 
people since long ago. In fact, plain 
mochi has been made since the Nara Era, while mochi 
containing things like sesame and edamame 
has been made since the Heian Era. 
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Next, we sampled every kind of Mr. 
Onuma's kirimochi. They were all very 
dehcious, but we especially liked the sesame mochi. We hope that 
everyone will try them. This mochi used to be one of the recommend foods of 
Kajikawa village; now that Kajikawa has merged with Shibata 
City, it has become a recommend food of Shibata. The package 
features a picture of cherry blossoms, a symbol of Kajikawa. 
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Mr. Onuma said that normal mochi becomes soft and loses its shape when 
boiled, but his mochi doesn't. This is because his is made from true glutinous rice. 
He doesn't use glutinous rice powder or cornstarch when making mochi. On the 
other hand, mochi that is mass-produced in a large factory often contains glutinous 
rice powder or cornstarch. 

After hearing Mr. Onuma 's story, we hope that he can continue making 
mochi that we can call "true mochi." 
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Mrs, Shinobu Watanabe 
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Kajikawa Herbs and Gonbee Farm 

We researched Kajikawa herbs. We interviewed Satoshi and Shinobu 
Watanabe, the husband and wife who run "Gonbee Farm" out of the back of their 
truck. Gonbee Farm sells herb products including herb tea, herb sausage, and herb 
soap. The name "Gonbee" is a yagou (a yagou is a house or shop's old name, 
usually used by local people). Mrs. Watanabe has a herb coordinator's license, 
which she got through a correspondence course. Mr. Watanabe is funny and 
cheerful. He used a lot of gestures during our interview. Mrs. Watanabe is 
beautifiil and Mr. Watanabe is very kind. 

We interviewed the Watanabes in Niigata rather than Kajikawa, because 
that day, they set up shop in Niigata. When we saw the Gonbee Farm for the first 
time, we were surprised! Why? Because, Gonbee "Farm" is actually just a small 
truck! 

First, we asked Mr. Watanabe, "Why did you decide to grow herbs?" He 
replied, "In the beginning, we tried growing many kinds of vegetables but we 
stopped, because they were destroyed by bears, monkeys, and raccoon dogs, and 
damaged by insects. On the other hand, herbs have a strong scent, so they protect 
our vegetables from animal and insect damage. They are easy to grow, and besides 
that, my wife has a herb coordinator's license. So, we chose to start growing 
herbs." 

Gonbee Farm started just nine months ago, in May, 2005. We were really 
surprised to know about the vital energy of herbs! In the springtime, the herbs will 
sprout again, even if it snowed the winter before. When we heard this, we could 
feel the greatness of nature. 
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Next we asked, "What is the happiest part and the hardest part about 
growing herbs?" Mr. Watanabe said, "The hardest part is cutting the weeds, 
because we don't use agricultural chemicals like herbicides. It takes a lot of effort. 
The happiest part is when our herbs grow well and customers buy them!" While 
Mr. Watanabe talked his herbs, he looked very happy. His mood made us happy, 
too. 

Mrs. Watanabe gave us some delicious rosehip tea while we were 
interviewing them. She told us that rose hip tea is good for women. It activates 
female hormones, which helps to make beautiful skin. 

Gonbee Farm also sells herb sausage, herbal soap, tea, and herb custard 

pudding. Every herb has it own special use. Mrs. 
Watanabe told us that her menstruation used to 
be irregular. But when she drank noni juice and 
herb tea, and ate some herbs, she got better soon. 
We think this is an important point for today's 
women. As a result, the year before last, she 
gave birth to their daughter, Mirai. Mirai, whose name means "future" in Japanese, 
is one year and seven months old. 

In addition, Mrs. Watanabe goes to a 
daycare center for the elderly (Kenkou 
Plaza Shiunji) once or twice a week. She 
gives them herb tea. But, some of them 
don't like herb tea's pungent aroma. She 
advises these people to put herbs in their 
bath. Herbs have a relaxing power. She 
said, "I want you to 
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enjoy the herb aromas and herb flavors. I want everyone to know about herbs." 

Our last question was, "What do you want to do in the future?" Mr. 
Watanabe replied, "We want to run a shop rather than a car. It's our dream, but it's 
not easy. Location is very important for business, so we are looking for good place 
now. We have gone around to many real estate agencies, but we still can't find 
anything. We would like to open a shop in Kajikawa if we can, so we need the 
understanding of local people. We hope to get our business on track as soon as 
possible." 

Mr. and Mrs. Watanabe told us about 
their shop, their family, their work, and the 
nature of Kajikawa in this interview. We feel 
that they really love herbs and nature. Lastly, 
we want to thank them for their cooperation in 
our project. We hope that happy days are 

commg to them and their family! Watanabes 
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Kajikawa Salmon and Cherry Salmon 

Do you know what kinds offish are living in the Kajikawa? We researched 
Kajikawa fish on the Internet, and found that there are yamame, sakuramasu 
(cherry salmon), iwana, and sake (salmon). We decided to study the salmon and 
cherry salmon living in the Kajikawa, and contacted Mr. Shimazu, who makes 
smoked salmon. 



Mr. Shimazu (68) has been a member of the 
Kajikawa Fishing Guild since 1986. Besides 
making smoked salmon, he works at spawning 
salmon to increase the future prospects of fishing, 
and reports to the prefecture about the numbers of 
fish living in the Kajikawa. He has been doing 
fish research for the prefecture for about 15 years. 

He is a very busy man. 

Mr, Shimazu 

How does he check how many fish are in the Kajikawa? First, he draws 
water from the river and fills a paper cup half-way up. He then counts the fish eggs 
in the water. He repeats this test 10 times and averages the results. 

In the past, there were plenty of fish even without stocking the river. But 
now, because of an increase in human activity, the fish population has decreased. 
On rainy days, the fishermen take their boats out and fish, but on windy days there 
is danger of the boat capsizing so they don't go out. 

The people who work in Mr. Shimazu' s company are mostly volunteers. 
Even the people who manage the ships do it as a hobby. They receive a stipend 
only once or twice a year. Usually one or two people are working in the factory for 
half a day; they receive a stipend only occasionally. 
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The time from December to January is spent taking care of cherry salmon 
and salmon. In March, the fish are released into the river. In March and April, they 
catch ayu, collect the eggs, and raise them. In June, the young ayu are released into 
the river. Between May and July, cherry salmon are caught, and in the fall the 
cherry salmon parents are cared for and spawned. The time from autumn to winter 
is spent propagating and raising salmon. 



Even though he is very busy, Mr. Shimazu has almost no income. He 
receives some subsidies from the prefecture, but because his company funds are 
almost completely depleted, it is impossible to find a successor for his business. He 
told us that he manages his 
business as a hobby. 
When he retires, his 
operation will end too. 
Foreign factory-farmed 
fish are cheaper and fattier 

than Japanese fish; this is Cherry Salmon 

one reason why an operation like his has financial trouble. 




We asked Mr. Shimazu about salmon and cherry salmon. Cherry salmon 
are born in the river and then go out to sea. After living in the sea for about a year 
and a half, they return to the river where they were bom. However, some salmon 
do not go out to sea. These fish are called yamame. Cherry salmon get their name 
because they come back to the river during cherry blossom season in Japan. Upon 
returning, they weigh around 2 to 3 kilograms. 

Cherry salmon is very expensive: about 35,000 yen for just 3 kilograms! One 
reason for the cost is that their numbers are decreasing every year. In the old 
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days, it was easy to catch around 1000 cherry salmon, but now that number has 
gone down to around 100. One of the reasons is the destruction of the environment. 
Furthermore, many cherry salmon are caught in Hokkaido and the Sea of Japan 
before returning to Kajikawa. In the summer, many young cherry salmon are 
poached as well. 

To make smoked salmon, first the eggs are removed and the fish is cleaned 
and washed. Next, it is salted and dried. Finally, it is smoked. Mr. Shimazu 
smokes his salmon using cherry wood, giving it a distinct flavor and aroma. The 
smoked salmon is sold directly at the factory. 

Mr. Shimazu is busy every day, all year, and his work seems hard. 

The salmon that return to Kajikawa spawn many babies. These young fish 
go to sea and in four years return to the same river. Compared to cherry salmon, 
salmon are plentiful. Mr. Shimazu told us that if you cast a net into the Kajikawa, 
you'll catch more salmon than anything else. In fact, on our way home, we stopped 
by the river and could see six salmon swimming. 

We imagined that the Kajikawa was a clean river, but actually we saw 
garbage here and there and the river was murky. Cherry salmon can only live in a 
clean river, and the number of cherry salmon in the Kajikawa is steadily decreasing. 
If the river continues to be polluted, cherry salmon may disappear. To prevent this 
from happening, we feel that have to do something for the environment. 

After our visit to Mr. Shimazu, Niigata had a major blackout on December 
22, 2005. Mr. Shimazu told us later that most of his cherry salmon eggs died at this 
time. We were very sad and disappointed to hear this. 
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We noticed something in this interview. As humans, we eat fish and 
vegetables every day without thinking about it. But behind the scenes, people Hke 
Mr. Shimazu are working hard to provide us our food. We have to always be 
thankful to them. 




